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THE TRUTH OF EMPIRICISM. 

IN his famous demonstration that 'Kant has not answered 
Hume,' 1 Dr. Hutchison Stirling describes in his own 
graphic way the ' cold sweats ' which the suspicion of the 
failure of his transcendental machinery must have caused ' the 
good Kant ' when, in the Second Analogy of Experience, he 
came to hand-grips with Hume's veritable problem of the 
necessity of the causal nexus. Dr. Stirling's convincing proof 
of Kant's radical failure must have caused hardly less conster- 
nation in the minds of many who had been putting their trust 
in the Kantian ' refutation ' of Hume. The discovery is calcu- 
lated to cause ' cold sweats ' to any one who is not content to 
rest in Hume's own 'sceptical solution of his sceptical doubts.' 
It is, indeed, a call to re-consider' the entire question, with a 
view to the discovery of the truth of that tendency of thought 
which has found in the scepticism of Hume its most striking 
development. 

In the eagerness to construct the ' answer ' to Empiricism — 
to devise the refutation of this cardinal heresy in philosophical 
doctrine — the truth of it has been generally ignored. Not only 
is Transcendentalism, as recent writers, like Professors James 
and Hoffding, have pointed out, as extreme and inadequate as 
the Empiricism which it seeks to refute ; but, failing to show 
the error of the version of Empiricism offered by Locke and his 
successors, it has appropriated that error and worked it into the 
very texture of its answer. The writers mentioned above would, 
therefore, in the name of Psychology, call upon Epistemologists 
to accept a more thoroughly empirical view of knowledge than 
even the Lockian and Humian. Can we not, by doing fuller 
justice to the truth of Empiricism, discover the fuller truth 
which Empiricism has never grasped ? The best ' refutation ' 
of an inadequate statement is always founded upon a candid 

1 Mind, IX, 531-547. X, 45-72. 
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recognition of its partial truth. Such a careful reconsideration 
of the entire question, in the expectation of finding a certain 
amount of important philosophical truth in the empirical theory 
of knowledge, seems at any rate to be 'the only path now 
remaining.' Unless we follow it, we seem to be doomed to 
swing forever between the two extremes of an a priori and 
an a posteriori view of human knowledge. 

The position, then, is this. It cannot be denied that Hume 
had Kant's problem before him, in essence if only in part — 
the problem, namely, of the possibility of rational or a priori 
synthesis. 1 Further, Hume's solution of that problem was an 
'empirical' solution, as opposed to the 'transcendental' or 
' rational ' solution of Kant. The synthesis of cause and effect, 
which Kant attributed to reason and its category, Hume had 
attributed to experience and customary association. Lastly, 
Kant's own solution, spite of his zeal for 'pure reason' and 
the skill with which he anatomises its complex structure, spite 
of all his transcendental machinery, is not a transcendental 
solution, but empirical even as Hume's own. For, in the 
crucial instance of connection or synthesis, that of Causality, 
the connection is found, in the last analysis, to be ' given ' to the 
subject, not originated by him. All that the subject contributes 
is the category of Cause and Effect ; and the category is empty, 
abstract, and meaningless, until it gets the clue from experi- 
ence. The subject, with his category, waits for the 'empirical 
instruction,' the 'prompter's whistle' of Experience. It is the 
empirical, actual order, the irreversible sequence of the phe- 
nomena, not an a priori order of Reason's own, that is primary 
and decisive. The order of the category is just the order of 
the phenomena named or labelled, and " a rose, by any other 
name, would smell as sweet." What is Kant's 'principle of 
succession' but Hume's 'constant conjunction' over again? 

1 Even if, as Professor Caird maintains (Philosophy of Kant, I, 203 ff.) Kant 
read his own problem of the possibility of a priori synthesis into the Hume he 
knew, viz., the Hume of the Enquiry, yet the more characteristic Treatise states 
the Kantian problem with perfect explicitness — the ' discovery of the ultimate 
connection of causes and effects,' the ' connexion, tie, or energy,' ' the ultimate 
principle which binds [phenomena] together.' 
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The causal order is 'given,' not 'explained'; named, not 
created. All this has been so clearly put by Dr. Stirling that 
I need not dwell upon it here. 1 

It is more necessary to point out how deep this Empiricism 
goes into the heart of the Kantian epistemology, how it is only 
the logical outcome of Kant's central view of knowledge, and 
how the shadow of his final failure lay upon his undertaking 
from the first. The function of the human understanding is, 
he teaches, merely analytic ; or, if it is synthetic, it is so only 
in the secondary sense of connecting a given manifold, not in 
the primary sense of creating its own object. Kant expresses 
this otherwise, by saying that our understanding is discursive, 
not perceptive or creative ; in other words its function is formal, 
not real. ' Reality,' then, the ' matter ' of knowledge, is 
given, or must be waited for. And though at first the impor- 
tance of this given Reality is minimized, and it is described as 
a ' mere manifold,' as simply the ' raw material ' of knowledge, 
as a ' chaos ' into which the order of the understanding must be 
read, yet in the end it is seen to have an order of its own, an 
order of which the order of the understanding and its categories 
is only the pale reflection. The laws of understanding are only 
the laws of ' nature ' ( = phenomena) re-enacted. The sub- 
jective order is the transcript of the objective order, not vice 
versa. The source of legislation is without, not within ; nature 
dictates to the understanding, not the understanding to nature. 
The subject conforms to the object, not the object to the 
subject; and the boasted 'Copernican change of standpoint' 
is an illusion after all. 

Now the thesis of Empiricism is either that the ' real ' and 
the ' rational ' do not coincide, or that the ' rational ' is but the 
reflection of the 'real.' The former is the moderate or Lock- 

1 Kant's attempted re-instatment of rational necessity by the distinction (in the 
Prolegomena) between the ' Judgment of Perception ' and the ' Judgment of Ex- 
perience ' is unavailing. For the necessity of the ' Judgment of Experience ' is 
simply an ' abstract ' necessity, which must be resolved into its concrete equivalents, 
the particular necessities of the several Judgments of Perception; and since the 
necessity of the latter is merely empirical, that of the former cannot be different 
in kind. 
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ian version of Empiricism; the latter is the extreme or Humian 
version, and for Hume it is synonymous with Scepticism. To 
' dispute ' this thesis, it would be necessary to prove that ' the 
real is the rational.' Such a demonstration is the very 
essence of Hegelianism. Accordingly the new Transcenden- 
talism, the Transcendentalism of the Neo-Hegelian school, 
interprets Kant's failure to answer Hume as the result of the 
limitations of the Kantian standpoint and method. Kant, it is 
argued, was to the end the slave of a dualistic philosophy; he 
never escaped from the subjectivity and individualism of the 
Lockian school. No wonder, then, that he failed to construct 
the sufficient answer to Empiricism. To the individual mind 
the real and the rational can never quite coincide; to it there is 
always, besides the necessity of thought, the contingency of 
existence. The individual cannot, of course, take the 'high 
priori ' transcendental road ; he must be content with the lower 
road of empirical knowledge, he must wait, and observe, and 
experiment. Yet, from the standpoint of the Universal Reason, 
' the real is the rational.' 

Such a sublimation of the whole difficulty raised by Empiri- 
cism is as easy as it is enticing. But is it not the state- 
ment of a 'dogmatic' metaphysic ? Is it not an assertion, 
rather than a demonstration ? " What boots it to explain that 
though reality is not thought for us, it is for God ? This free 
and easy appeal to the Deity, in the midst of a discussion of 
human knowledge, in order to silence an opponent and to fill 
up any gap in the argument, ought surely to be as severely 
reprobated as the mediaeval practice of ascribing any ill-under- 
stood fact or bit of knowledge to the agency of the Devil." 1 
We have seen that the 'critical' attitude of Kant was also, in 
the end, an 'empirical' attitude. The question, therefore, 
is: Can we cease to be 'empirics,' without ceasing to be 
' critics ' ? 

Some light on this question may be expected from a consid- 
eration of the attitude of Science to Reality. For philosophy 
now recognizes her community of interest with the sciences. 

1 Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, in Philosophical Review, I, 5, p. 542. 
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The older meaning of the word Science, as equivalent to 
Knowledge generally, as distinguished from mere Opinion, is 
being revived, and we are coming to speak of the 'special' or 
' particular ' sciences, as distinguished from the ' philosophical ' 
or universal Sciences, including both under the general name 
of ' Science.' One cause of this is the increasing tendency of 
physical science towards generalization (as well as towards 
specialization), which has brought home to the scientific mind 
certain aspects of the universal problem of philosophy. It is 
also one of the best results of the Kantian Criticism of knowl- 
edge to have produced a better understanding between phi- 
losophy and science, by showing that metaphysic has no 
exclusive field of its own, but must share with science the 
common field of a single reality. Science and philosophy are 
one effort of the human mind, the effort to know, in part or in 
whole, the real universe. The several sciences are the content 
of philosophy, so that, as they without it are blind, so it with- 
out them is empty. 1 But if the problem of Philosophy is 
essentially the same as the problem of Science, must not the 
method of the two inquiries be fundamentally the same ? Now 
the method of Science, in the narrower sense of the word, is 
always empirical, or a posteriori — the method of observation 
and experiment, the method of induction ; it is only secondarily 
and indirectly deductive and mathematical. A striking proof 
of this is furnished by the case of Psychology, an inquiry 
which, just as it has become scientific, has passed from the 
'rational' to the 'empirical,' from the deductive to the induc- 
tive type. Would it not seem, then, that knowledge, as such, 
is empirical rather that rational ? The lesson taught us not 
merely by Kant, but by the entire progress of human knowl- 
edge, seems to be that the constant attitude of the mind that 
would know is — amid all its active speculation and experimen- 
tation, with all its guesses and hypotheses — the docile attitude 
of observation and receptivity. The history of Science sug- 
gests that the true vindication of knowledge is to be found in 
a more faithful and thorough-going Empiricism — that is, in a 
i Cf. Dr. Ward, in Mind, XV, 229. 
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more unprejudiced and entire surrender to the facts — than 
even the Empiricism of Hume. 

For Hume's version of Empiricism is not the only possible 
version of it. The empiricism of Hume has one obvious and 
thorough-going defect which a more adequate psychology 
enables us to correct. Hume is only a partial empiricist; be- 
neath his empiricism one finds immediately the a priorism or 
prejudice of the disciple of Locke. Locke's doctrine of the 
' simple idea ' reappears in the ' loose ' impressions and ideas 
of Hume ; the later thinker adopts the psychological ' atom- 
ism ' of the earlier. According to both Locke and Hume, the 
several units or elements of the mental life fall apart from one 
another, and exist as independent entities. The problem of 
both, therefore, is to account for the ' connection ' which is the 
chief characteristic of actual knowledge. The resulting Em- 
piricism is, accordingly, a ' Sensationalism,' or, at best, an 
' Associationism.' 

Now, Kant accepted this Lockian view of the ultimate con- 
stitution of knowledge. To him, as well as to the Sensation- 
alist school, the ' raw material ' of knowledge consists of single, 
isolated, chaotic sensations; and his problem is the question of 
the ' synthetic unity ' of this ' mere manifold.' And Kant, 
like Hume, found the problem insoluble ; how to introduce 
unity into the mere manifold, how to connect the absolutely 
unconnected, this he, too, finds an impossible task. The 
cause of his failure to answer the Scepticism of Hume was 
that Kant occupied the same ground as Hume, and the ground 
sank beneath his feet, too, in the end. Accepting as he did 
the root-error of Sensationalism, instead of up-rooting the 
Scepticism which grew from it, he only tore away its flower 
and fruit, and the old stock budded again, in his hands, like 
a very Aaron's rod. As long as knowledge is regarded as 
'atomic,' it is in constant danger of sceptical dissolution; to 
make such ' atoms ' cohere was beyond the achievement of even 
Kant's intellectual dynamics. We have seen how, recogniz- 
ing his inability to bring together, by force of reason, the in- 
themselves-unconnected elements of knowledge, Kant was com- 
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pelled ultimately to admit that, from the first, they must have 
been connected. But Kant never reconstructed his theory of 
knowledge in the light of such a significant admission. 

This discovery which came to Kant too late is fast becom- 
ing a commonplace of the new psychology. Its representa- 
tives are never tired of insisting that the mental life is 
characterized, from first to last, by unity and connection, that it is 
never quite ' chaotic ' or entirely ' raw,' never a 'mere manifold ' 
of 'simple ideas,' but always a continuous 'stream of thought.' 1 
The distinction between the earlier and the later stages of 
knowledge is not, it is insisted, a distinction between absence 
and presence of connection, but between actual connection and 
insight into the connection. At first we have mere ' awareness ' 
of the items in relation, later we have ' cognition ' of the rela- 
tion itself. What lesson has this psychological discovery for 
epistemology ? If I understand it aright, the lesson is that 
the function of the human mind is not to legislate for nature, 
or to dictate to the facts the order of their procession; that 
the ' work of the mind ' is rather to recognize the structure of 
Reality, the order and relation which characterize it, than for 
the first time to relate its parts, or to create order among them. 
The real relations reproduce themselves in my mind. I know 
the facts as so related, and then I know my knowledge of 
them, or gain an insight into their relations. 

We have only to press the empirical view in this way, and 
it will yield us the truth of the facts, the reality of which 
knowledge is the constant quest. If only his Empiricism had 
been thorough, purged of the a priori prejudice of Sensation- 
alism, it would have led Hume to the recognition of order and 
not chaos in the universe, of knowledge and not illusion in the 
mind. For the connection which he finds established between 
our ideas and impressions, though it is a subjective connection 
of 'feeling,' is yet, in its basis, factual or objective. The 
subjective connection is really founded in an objective con- 
nection. Impressions are given or 'presented' (to use the 

1 Cf. Professor James, Principles of Psychology, I, g, et passim ; also Hoff- 
ding, Psychology, p. 117 (Kng. transl.). 
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technical term of contemporary psychology) in such and such 
an order ; and the repetition of this order, their ' constant con- 
junction ' in experience, is for Hume the cause of their ' neces- 
sary connection ' in the mind. 

Thus experience, viewed empirically, not transcendentally, 
brings the subject into contact with the object, and guarantees 
the reality of knowledge; the very essence of Empiricism, 
when pressed to its extreme consequence, is the discovery of 
the object in the subject. That which Kant failed to do, Em- 
piricism achieves, and by a precise reversal of the Kantian 
method. The truth of Empiricism is that the subject has to 
learn everything from the object, to conform to it, to learn its 
ways, to reproduce it. The connections which the subject 
seemed to have made in its own strength, to have read into 
the object, — thus weaving a veil that will forever hide the ob- 
ject from its sight, — are by Empiricism traced in the very core 
of the object itself. The work of the subject is first to repro- 
duce these real relations, and then to recognize and under- 
stand them. So far, therefore, is Empiricism from being 
synonymous with Scepticism that, if pressed to its logical 
issue, it not only yields the clue to the deliverance from 
Scepticism proper, but, delivering us also from that modified 
Scepticism in which Kant rested and which we have come to 
name Agnosticism, it provides the needed 'answer' to Kant, 
as well as to Hume. Science, as such, has always been 
empirical in method ; and yet science is always positive, never 
sceptical, in its attitude to the real world. It is philosophy, 
and philosophy as a priori speculation, that has always been 
the parent of Scepticism. Let philosophy adopt the empirical 
attitude of science, and see in human knowledge the reproduc- 
tion of the object in and by the subject ; and philosophy, too, 
shall be delivered from Scepticism. 

This is, as I conceive it, the truth of Empiricism ; and its 
lesson for epistemology is, it seems to me, the lesson of 
Realism. If there is an objective or 'trans-subjective' Reality, 
then our attitude to it must be the empirical attitude of 
docility, not the would-be Kantian attitude of a priori dicta- 
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tion. The 'Copernican change of standpoint' would shut 
us up in subjectivity ; Agnosticism, or the discovery of the 
impossibility of knowledge in any real sense, is the only 
logical outcome of such a view of knowledge. We have seen 
that in order to vindicate the reality of knowledge, even in his 
own phenomenal sense, Kant was compelled in the end to take 
the empirical attitude to the object. In his Agnosticism we 
see the logical result of his a priori Idealism : a pure Idealism 
cannot establish the reality of knowledge, but must confine us 
within the sphere of our own thought, a ' charmed circle ' which 
we can never 'break through to Reality.' The unreality and 
abstractness of the Lockian and Kantian Idealism is obvious 
enough. And Hegelianism itself gives us only 'a ghostly 
ballet of bloodless categories,' a system of relations without 
anything related, a series of predicates without a subject, of 
adjectives without a substantive. But Empiricism teaches us 
that we are unceasingly and intimately in contact with a full, 
living, breathing Reality, that experience is a constant com- 
munion with the real, nay, that we ourselves are part of that 
Reality. We can turn round upon this experience, and 
reflectively analyze or explain it, but we must not explain it 
away. There is no such breach as Hume and Kant conceived 
between the ' practical ' Reality of Belief and the ' theoretical ' 
Reality of Knowledge. Our practical acquaintance with Reality 
is the basis of our theoretical, the former is already the latter in 
germ. The practical belief is the datum of epistemology or 
theory of knowledge. Such immediate and instinctive knowl- 
edge brings us into closest contact with Reality; and since all our 
knowledge flows from this source, as Empiricism has always 
maintained, it can never rise above its level. So to etherealize 
or idealize our knowledge is as impossible as to make water 
flow up hill ; the result is the entire evisceration of knowl- 
edge, — mere formalism and abstraction. Short of an abso- 
lute identification of subject and object, we must take our 
stand in the object rather than in the subject. This is the 
lesson of Empiricism, and if it is the lesson of our finitude, it 
is a lesson we cannot get beyond without ceasing to be finite. 
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Rationalism and Idealism are inseparable, Empiricism and Real- 
ism. To identify the real with the rational or conceptual, is 
to identify the actual with the ideal. If thought and being 
are the same, we must see in the world the 'work of the mind,' 
and our logic is at the same time a metaphysic; the particular 
is reduced to the universal, existence to essence, the many to 
the one, the concrete to the abstract. Such a view of Reality 
is as old as the ' Realism ' of the Scholastic philosophers, which 
last is in its turn a revival of the Platonic view that only the 
universal or conceptual essence exists. In opposition to such 
an abstract Idealism, Realism is ' the doctrine which denies most 
emphatically that existence is ever reducible to essence, and 
holds that the individual is the real.' 1 This doctrine is as old 
as mediaeval Nominalism, and the connection between it and 
Empiricism is illustrated by the fact that the great representa- 
tives of British Empiricism, Berkeley and Hume, were also 
Nominalists. Let me indicate this connection between Realism 
(in the modern sense) and Empiricism under its two chief 
aspects. 

First, while Rationalism, with its resulting Idealism, tends 
to stereotype Reality, Empiricism, with its resulting Realism, 
reveals to us the constant variety and change of the unceasing 
process of the actual. If there are ' natural kinds ' or universal 
essences in nature, they are not fixed and rigid, like the ' ideas ' 
of Plato, or the concepts of modern Idealism. The doctrine of 
Evolution has brought home to us the ' continuity ' of nature, 
the genesis of species from species, the ultimate relativity of all 
distinctions. In the words of Mr. Alfred Sidgwick : " In this 
way, therefore, the picture we get of distinctions in general is 
they are really fluid, but artificially hard ; that the apparent 
absence of a borderland between (actual) A and non-A is a 
result of our incomplete powers of vision wherever it is not a 
result of deliberately shutting our eyes to some of the facts. 
Either the transition is too quick for our clumsy observation, 
or in some way the process is hidden from us at present, and 
is therefore liable to become manifest whenever our observing 

1 Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, in Philosophical Review, I, 5, p. 543. 
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power, or our insight into past history or remote places, 
shall become sufficiently improved. . . . Every addition to our 
knowledge of Nature is an addition to our knowledge of some 
process — an intermediate step where formerly a gap existed ; 
and every now and then some long-received distinction is thus 
found to need revision. The history of the growth of knowl- 
edge is a history of the dissolving of older and harder distinc- 
tions; a history of the discovery (or enforced clearer recogni- 
tion) of borderland cases." * Thus the distinction between 
the ideal, or conceptual, and the real must always remain for 
human knowledge. The real must always be for the human 
thinker not the universal, the mirror of his concept, but the 
particular, which his concept has not yet been able to grasp. 
Reality is always escaping from the mould of the universal, 
from the dominion of the concept, ceasing to be universal and 
becoming again particular. The rich life of the concrete world 
is always convicting the concept or category of 'abstractness,' 
and condemning it as inadequate. It is true that this is only 
a moment in the process of the real, and that the next moment 
is a new universal, reached through the particular, and in turn 
demanding a new and more adequate concept for its interpre- 
tion. Or we might say that Reality is progressively and con- 
tinuously determining and defining itself, that its process is 
one of increasing differentiation and integration. The attempt 
has been made to construct a logic of this process. Hegel has 
offered an elaborate dialectic, in which the categories are no 
longer fixed and rigid, as in the older systems, but fluid and 
ever passing over into one another. Spencer, too, has brought 
his magical formula of Evolution to bear upon the process, and 
attempted to interpret its every stage in terms of a ' passage 
from indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to definite, coherent 
heterogeneity.' But is not the result of both attempts essen- 
tially the same, viz., a failure to deduce, evolve, or explain the 
real ? Do not both offer us a stone when we ask for bread, an 
abstract logical scheme in place of the concrete living fact? 
Our logic ever lags behind the swift and subtle process of the 

1 Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs, pp. 73-4. 
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actual; and a theory which would be the transcript of Reality 
must be ' empirical ' enough to follow close in the wake of 
'the facts.' To make an 'idol' of the universal is to miss 
it; for the universal is in the keeping of the particular, and 
the particular must be patiently wooed before she will divulge 
her secret. 

But, secondly, the fact that the real is always the individual 
seems to render it impossible that Reality should ever be entirely 
conceptualized or categorized. The particularity which indi- 
vidualizes the universal is not to be deduced a priori ; it can 
only be induced, learned by experience or empirically. Reduce 
the real to conceptions, idealize it, make it a ' system of 
relations ' ; and you thereby formalize it, and substitute for the 
concreteness of Reality a world of shadowy abstractions. ' The 
individual case is always richer in detail than any or all of its 
class-names strictly indicate.' 1 Even if we suppose, with Mill, 
that the ultimate constituents of Reality are ' natural kinds,' 
or, with Anaxagoras, that they are 0/j.oio/j.tprj or ' similars,' yet 
these fundamental ' universals ' are, in a very real sense, 
'particulars,' or rather individuals, at once particular and 
universal ; and this particular element must be induced, or 
learned empirically, from a study of the real. We can never 
say why there should have been these concrete details which 
are the starting-point of all our conceptions of Reality. These 
' matters of fact ' are the basis of all our ' relations of ideas ' ; 
the ideal order is the mirror of the factual. And since the 
entire process of Reality is the development or actualization of 
tfc*e potentiality locked up in these original qualitative differ- 
en ces, the Empiricism which characterizes its beginnings must 
cli ng to the latest stages of our Knowledge. 

This lesson of empirical Realism is especially opportune at 
pr esent, now that we have so well learned the other lesson of 
t .ranscendental Idealism. Many of the philosophical and gen- 
eral intellectual tendencies of our time indicate, indeed, that the 
former lesson is being learned, often to the neglect of the 
latter. English thought has always been empirical and scien- 

1 Mr. A. Sidgwick, op. at., p. 95. 
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tific, rather than speculative or philosophical, and now that the 
first fervor of the Neo-Hegelian movement is passing away, we 
find in England a reaction to the empirical extreme. There, 
as elsewhere, an empirical Evolutionism seems for the moment 
the open sesame of all mysteries. In Germany, in France, and 
in America, this tendency of thought is no less evident than in 
the home of philosophical Empiricism. The attention given 
to ' empirical ' and experimental psychology, the prevalence of 
the historical and evolutionary interest in ethics, the enthusi- 
astic study of the history of philosophy as containing an 
evolution of thought, above all the constant insistence upon 
the inseparable union of philosophy with the special sciences, 
all these tendencies clearly prove that philosophy is learning, 
however late, from the spirit of Empiricism which has so long 
characterized science, and that the lesson she is learning is 
the lesson of Realism. 

James Seth. 
Brown University. 



